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same thing that art renders in more perfect shape, it might discover 
that natural beauty had some differentiating characteristics and 
superiorities of its own, such as we have been suggesting, and might 
find it worth its while to investigate these, in the interest of a 
sounder discrimination in its treatment of the beauty of art itself. 
Out of such a procedure might issue even such a thing as a completer 
insight into the whole final mission and upshot of art, for instance, 
if it could be shown that the end of art is not to lead us away from 
nature, but to mediate nature for us, bringing us ever from a lower, 
blinder level of nature ultimately back to nature on a higher, more 
intelligible plane. This alone would be worth while; but there 
might, perchance, further come to pass even that which Hegel de- 
clares no one has taken it into his head to try, namely, a systematic 
account of the beauties of nature, as distinctively natural* These 
two or three things would surely bring about a juster balance than 
must seem to prevail in our discussions of the subject of beauty gen- 
erally: even the layman could now appreciate that the frontiers of 
our theory of the beautiful run impartially with those of the king- 
dom of beauty itself. Finally, there would be some readjustment 
of perspective in the writing of the history of esthetics. To take 
but one instance, the historians of esthetics would not then fall into 
the distortion of envisaging all that Plato says on the subject of 
beauty from the point of view of its least valuable portion, namely, 
his utterances on poetry and the arts; but would start rather from 
the indefinitely weightier, part of his reflections, that which has to 
do with 'real' beauty. Plato would then loom up in very altered 
proportions in the work of a writer like Schasler, and even Bosan- 
quet would estimate some points quite differently. Other conse- 
quences could be indicated, but the above will suffice to illustrate our 
thought. George Rebec. 

Univebsitt of Michigan. 



THE POSSIBILITY OF A PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF FREEDOM. 

TN contemporary discussions of freedom the general point of 
-*- departure is the definition of freedom as a practical truth or 
a social necessity. That is, the ethical, political, institutional and 
industrial conditions of to-day vitally demand on the part of each 
individual a sense of his own responsibility in the social order, and 
this consciousness of responsibility, it is held, implies an accom- 

8 Has not the work of men like Ruskin suggested that there might be richer 
possibilities in such an undertaking than Hegel cared to promise it? 
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panying consciousness of freedom. As to the absolute truth of free- 
dom, the tendencies are, on the one hand, to regard the consciousness 
of freedom as illusory, while at the same time emphasizing its prac- 
tical value, and, on the other hand, to regard it as true by means of 
such postulates as a transcendental self, chance, or effort as an ' inde- 
pendent variable.' 

In this age of psychology, it is natural to attempt a psychological 
consideration of freedom. But this attempt meets immediate op- 
position in the writings of such men as Professor James and Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg who draw a sharp line of distinction between 
psychology and philosophy. They say that as a science psychology 
is bound to insist upon the categories of causality or uniformity of 
sequence, and of an empirical self. This implies a deterministic 
view of experience which is incompatible with our practical con- 
sciousness of freedom because it is contradictory of such postulates 
of the transcendental self, etc., mentioned above, which are con- 
sidered essential to any conception of freedom. Therefore these 
writers hand over the question of freedom to metaphysics or philos- 
ophy in contradistinction to psychology. 

Whether metaphysics (or philosophy) and psychology are 
disparate as they are thus held to be depends upon the data and 
significance of psychology. Both Professor James and Professor 
Miinsterberg make statements to the effect that psychology has its 
own peculiar data and method to which for scientific purposes it 
may strictly limit itself and to which, because of philosophical impli- 
cations, it must limit itself. Psychology which trespasses upon the 
territory of philosophy has an entirely destructive import for all that 
concerns us most deeply, our personalities, our freedom and our duty. 
These two writers hold this view, notwithstanding their repeated em- 
phasis on the fact that psychology was not created as an end in itself, 
but to subserve the real interests of life, our demand for rationality, 
for the unification and control of our experiences. So to state as a 
final definition of psychology that it is a mere abstraction from the 
realities of life is practically to deny that psychology can serve those 
purposes for which it was created. Now the issue defines itself in 
their conception of the data of psychology as independent existences, 
ready-made material, variously designated as objects in consciousness, 
mental elements, states of consciousness; the issue centers in this 
conception and in the logical conclusion therefrom that the formulas 
of psychology are mere abstractions. It is agreed that psychology 
was created to subserve the real interests of life. In one sense, then, 
the data of psychology do not exist as facts in themselves, but as 
organic outgrowths of these interests. And are not the formulas of 
the psychologist real in so far as he has brought them into existence 
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as instruments for the solution of his problem ? They are real in the 
sense that they are forms which experience takes when examined 
with reference to its nature as a concrete process. "What makes them 
unreal is to consider them apart from the ends for which they were 
created ; or, to express it positively, it is reference to value that vital- 
izes and so justifies them. That is, either psychology is inherently 
instrumental in the service of the every-day interests or it has no right 
to exist. It is concerned with functions and values as well as with 
structures. From this point of view we see the intimate and essen- 
tial relation between philosophy and psychology. 

Since psychology deals with the laws and conditions of the proc- 
ess of experience, a psychological consideration of freedom comes to 
mean a discussion of the problem how the experience of control with 
its corresponding sense of freedom is possible. This involves an in- 
terpretation of the terms, subject and object, agent and instrument, 
a discussion of the implications of this interpretation with reference 
to certain categories that are always bound up with theories of free- 
dom, and finally a consideration of the relation of thought to action. 

Philosophy has maintained that, given the two factors subject 
and object, agent and instrument, in order for experience to be 
possible they must somehow be brought together. Subjective ideal- 
ism and materialism have both failed to solve the problem. The 
dilemma centers in the conception of subject and object as separate 
entities. This conception, however, is purely an assumption; we 
know no objects apart from ourselves, no reality apart from that 
which we experience. Our experience is an activity conditioned by 
a changing environment and by changing interests. It is the process 
by which we come to know and interpret reality, to reconstruct and 
utilize our environment; it is also the process by which reality, ob- 
jectivity, comes to be what it is through our interests and interpre- 
tations. That is, reality is experience, activity. We must cease to 
regard it as something static and external upon which the subject 
or agent works db extra. It exists only as it is continually recreated 
in instrumental relations to our needs. This, at least, is the only 
reality we know. Subject and object, or agent and instrument, then, 
are not two different orders of being, but may be accounted for as 
organically or functionally differentiated within the concrete process 
of experience. Reality or the objective side of the self is experience 
taken as given ; the subjective side is experience conceived as under- 
going reconstruction. Both as such are abstractions. The actual 
experience is the organic realization of the latter through the instru- 
mentality of the former. It is only in the disadaptions of experience 
that we distinguish between subject and object, agent and instrument, 
and that they are held apart only until, through reconstruction, ex- 
perience is again unified. 
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Prom this point of view we see no necessity for postulating a 
transcendental ego. Since the time of Hume a great deal has been 
written of a permanent self behind the phenomena of mental life. 
Such a postulate, it is held, is necessary to a conception of freedom. 
Thus the problem is formulated: Are we justified in conceiving of 
the self as a permanent presupposition or must we limit our. judg- 
ments to what we know of passing states of consciousness? If we 
conclude the former, we can not account for change and growth in 
our experience ; if the latter, we can not account for unity and per- 
manency. Conservation and change are essential factors in our 
experience. For, on account of the dynamic character of our en- 
vironment and the need of our mental life for reconstruction, if the 
self were lacking in the power to change, it would be lacking also in 
the power to preserve that part of its nature which it was most eager 
to preserve. Hence we gain nothing by postulating a transcendental 
or pure ego, for we can never bring such a self into connection with 
a world of changing phenomena. Nor do we need such a presupposi- 
tion, for the term organic as applied to experience gives both unity 
and variety. The self is a growth, not a static entity existing before 
its activity or passing states. The facts seem to require no more than 
the conception of habit to explain the sense of a permanent or iden- 
tical self in our experience, and the conception of impulses and 
ideals as habits comes to consciousness for reconstruction to explain 
the changing element in our. experience. In one sense there is no 
such thing as a permanent self, we never have the same experience 
twice; and, in another sense, we never have a passing state of con- 
sciousness, an experience once had becomes an organically consti- 
tutive element in all our future experience. 

"We also see from this view that cause and effect are inadequate 
terms to apply to the growth process of consciousness since they 
imply relations between separate entities. Such relations are ex- 
ternal, so that it is impossible to conceive how the cause passes over 
into the effect. The phases of experience are growth relations. 
Therefore no absolute line can be drawn between the causes and the 
effects. We may, of course, abstract certain conditions which ap- 
pear more significant and call them the cause, but actually all the 
conditions are contributing factors in any process. We can employ 
the terms not in any fixed sense, but only relatively to the circum- 
stances of the concrete situation. What is now regarded as cause is 
again regarded as effect and what is effect from the point of view of 
all that has gone before is cause of all that is to follow. The effect 
is impossible unless it is intrinsic in the cause, and the cause is not a 
reality until it fulfills itself in the effect. 

It will be said that this statement does away with the causality 
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category in one sense and so with the old determinism which denned 
that which is determined as that which is externally made to be what 
it is. But, after all, does it not leave the causality category intact 1 
For just because it no longer conceives of isolated independent exist- 
ences it leaves no room for chance — 'independent variables,' as Pro- 
fessor James says. In the conception of reality as an organic process 
the idea of sequence or necessity is rendered stronger than ever. 

How, then, are we to understand the terms necessity and chance? 
It seems adequate to interpret them as functional categories growing 
up within the process of experience. No one doubts the practical 
value of the sense of freedom, whether, he believes that freedom 
predicated is a reality or an illusion. On the other hand, the fore- 
sight by which we control our conduct is really the recognition of 
inevitable relations. That is, both the idea of freedom and the idea 
of necessity are instrumental in the ethical life, if either is thus 
instrumental. And the solution of the antinomy involved in this 
statement is found in conduct itself. Necessity and freedom as such 
are abstractions. All activity which is mediated in consciousness 
grows out of vague feelings of an end to be attained and of the 
means by which to attain it. So long as the activity is still in the 
future, as it were, the conception of the end is only general, and 
hence the idea of chance is relevant. The consciousness of the means 
we are to employ is consciousness of objectified experience, experience 
that we have achieved. This reference to the past is a reflection upon 
essential relations, hence the idea of sequence, necessity. The ac- 
tivity itself is the concrete process of identification of means and 
ends, of realization of the latter through the former. To this process 
we apply neither the term necessity nor chance, but actuality. 

In his essay, 'The Dilemma of Determinism,' Professor James 
dwells exclusively on the side of chance. He uses as an argument 
the supposition of a choice made twice over, so that two different 
universes result, neither one of which we can assert to be the rational 
sequence of what went before the choice. So, he holds, the notion of 
chance is made good. But in this argument no mention is made 
of any predisposition or partiality toward the two options. More 
than that, the entire argument rests upon the non-existence of any 
predisposition. If such an experience of indifference between two 
objects could ever occur there would be no activity at all. That is, 
in leaving out the element of partiality in the consideration of choice, 
Professor James has abstracted from the actuality of the choice just 
that which was necessary to constitute it. 

It is obvious, on the basis of the above statements, that thinking, 
feeling and doing are differences of degree, not of kind. "We are 
always acting; feeling and thinking are functionally differentiated 
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within that activity. They are instrumental to conduct. Experi- 
ence is dynamic; changes are always taking place, and coming to 
consciousness as disadaptations. Thinking is this consciousness of 
friction or. tension, and is carried on for the sake of the unification 
of experience. It is the interplay of images as tentative modes of 
response or as experiments to discover the response that will adjust 
the organism to the environment. This view is closely allied to the 
pragmatism current to-day which regards thought as an instrument 
that has its origin in the practical needs of our nature and finds its 
function in the realization of the practical ends of life. Thinking is 
essential to practice and has its value in its practical efficiency; it 
brings to consciousness the inadequacy of the previous experience 
and serves to reconstruct it. It is valid if it successfully controls 
and directs action. 

How is freedom to be interpreted from this point of view? It 
may be said that the term is robbed of all its significance unless the 
agent is something apart from the situation or the instrument, 
unless there is a transcendental or permanent self to which freedom 
may be referred. How can we think of it with any sense of its 
actuality if the term chance is relevant only in consideration of the 
future, and if in the organic conception of the relation of thought 
to action, no room is left for the will as a separate and superaided 
power to enter into our experience and dominate itl If these 
metaphysical presuppositions are necessary to the conception of 
freedom, then the term is deprived of all its significance according 
to the above conclusions. For these conclusions recognize no free- 
dom except that which is in relation to our environment, to our 
instincts and habits, our feelings and ideas, in short, to the growth 
of experience. "We know no absolute freedom. However, we do not 
need such a conception, for although we know no freedom apart from 
conditions and relations, these limitations are not static, but changing 
in accordance with the principles of a growth process. Moreover, 
as to these presuppositions so regarded as essential to a belief in 
freedom, they do not constitute its significance ; they have grown up 
about the term as explanatory assumptions. The real meaning of 
freedom has consisted in the value of such a belief in lending in- 
centive, vitality, responsibility, and hence efficiency, to our conduct. 
Freedom is, then, efficiency, it is control, rational judgment, science, 
character, the ability to make one experience function for another. 
There seems to be no reason why we should employ in the definition 
and explanation of freedom any other than these terms, which stand 
for the realities themselves, not for what may be predicated by these 
realities. Thus it is possible to avoid the metaphysical antinomies 
involved in such predications. But what is this control ? It is the 
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mediation in consciousness of an instinct or a habit, the reconstruc- 
tion of a mode of response which once answered our purpose to meet 
the new conditions of the present situation. That is, as we have said, 
abstract freedom, like all abstractions, is not to be found. Con- 
trol is always concrete. It inheres in a certain object or end to be 
attained, it is always freedom from or mastery over those specific 
conditions which oppose the attainment of this object. 

Professor James, on the contrary, maintains in his chapter on the 
will that ultimately the means of control is effort as a spontaneous 
increase of energy, as an 'indeterminate function,' or an 'independ- 
ent variable. ' He holds that the condition for action is the absence 
of contradictory images or ideas in the mind. The antagonism of 
ideas is deliberation. When the inhibitions are removed we are said 
to decide. This decision or fiat in the moral sphere is really the act 
of dropping the idea contradictory to the wise action and filling the 
mind with the latter. Now in certain cases the fiat seems to take 
place in the line of greatest resistance, so that effort appears to be 
an 'independent variable.' The question of free-will, therefore, re- 
lates solely to the amount of effort of attention which at any one 
time we can put forth. Hence the problem is insoluble on strictly 
psychological grounds, for it is impossible for psychology to tell 
whether more or less effort might have been exerted. It is a consid- 
eration for metaphysics ; and the contradiction involved in the con- 
ception of action in the line of greatest resistance is handed over to 
metaphysics for solution. 

But while energy is of course essential, it isn't so much the 
amount of energy which he is able and willing to put forth that 
makes the man as it is his ability so to organize his interests and 
activities that he does away with friction, thus making the most of 
his organic energy actual at any one time. The man who really 
does the most in the world is the man who conducts his life on a 
scientific basis. In other words, freedom is, as we have said, the 
name for intelligence, for order, and method in our acts. In this 
age of advanced civilization, to say 'I can' does not mean I have 
the energy, but I know how. The man who gains mastery over 
the circumstances of the situation in which he is placed is the 
man who understands those circumstances, who knows how they 
happen to be what they are and hence how they can be modified and 
utilized. The more we know about consciousness, about the condi- 
tions of the growth of the mental life, the better are we able to 
control our mental and moral responses. In one sense, then, there 
is no limit to our freedom, since continually through science we are 
coming to understand more and more the conditions of our experi- 
ence and to invent instruments of control. 
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Now, if it is not through the addition of effort as a spontaneous 
force, how do we keep the attention fixed upon one idea? The 
truth seems to be that we can't just 'drop' this idea and fill the 
mind with that, as Professor James maintains that we can. It is 
not possible to drop an idea any more than it is possible to annihilate 
an object or a force. And just as in the physical world there is no 
creation, but transformation, so in the mental and moral world our 
real achievement is conscious reconstruction. Consciousness at any 
one moment is an outgrowth of previous experiences more or less 
incipiently expressing themselves and emerging as images. These 
images are active factors in the present experience no one of which 
can be left out of account or mechanically dropped. We are not 
free from any one of them, but by taking due account of each, by 
directing them into working relations, that is, by centralization and 
organization, there results an activity which may be termed spon- 
taneous and free within itself. It is deliberation which is this process 
of reconstruction of ideas ; it is deliberation through which they are 
brought into working relations. "What actually happens when we 
decide is just this modification and organization of conflicting ideas 
or interests. 

In one sense, then, there is no problem of freedom. And this 
statement is illustrated by the fact that not all experience is affected 
by a belief in freedom. Prereflective experience needs no such be- 
lief. The practical man just goes ahead planning and acting, un- 
disturbed by any questions as to whether he is a free agent or not. 
It is the moral man of a certain type who asserts upon reflection as 
to the technique of his conduct, that it is his faith in his own free- 
dom and responsibility alone that prompts him to do the moral act. 
And it is on this basis that certain writers, as Professor C. A. Strong 
and President Hadley, maintain that freedom is a practical truth or 
a social necessity. While it is true that this belief is essential to some 
people as an incentive to act, in such cases it is always accompanied 
by a certain doubt as to freedom, or rather it is in fact conditioned 
by doubt, since it is this scepticism which renders freedom essential 
as a practical truth. The belief as such is an abstraction; it has 
value only as it is necessitated by doubt in a concrete situation, and 
only as it actualizes itself under the conditions of this situation, 
which it does in the manner described. 

We have already emphasized the necessity in a working concep- 
tion of experience of regarding it as an organic unity. When dis- 
adaptions occur within the process, the activity is brought to con- 
sciousness for reconstruction as a conflict between nature and value, 
self and object, means and ends, habits and ideals, desire and effort, 
pleasure and duty, higher and lower self, and the like. In each case, 
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however, these terms do not stand for separate orders of being, but 
for correlative phases of the tension. This view explains the fact 
that good habits are conditions of high ideals; that while desire is 
the incentive for effort, effort is the measure of desire ; that our real 
pleasure is the joy we take in doing our duty, in getting mastery over 
the conditions in which we are situated, that is, in unified activity. 

From this point of view deliberation may be defined as just this 
organic tension which comes to consciousness in the form of dif- 
ferent phases of experience, the interaction of which is instrumental 
in the growth of character. In other words, deliberation by setting 
the stimulus over against the response affords the opportunity for 
defining the stimulus before it is acted upon ; it has been defined as 
a rehearsal of action, though not quite to the point where it becomes 
overt. By setting the ideal over against the habit, the situation 
over against the agent, by detaching desire from the object, blind, 
chaotic and inefficient actions are avoided. By holding apart means 
nd end, deliberation renders the conceptions of chance and neces- 
sity instrumental in the sense we have explained above. On the 
one hand, the emergence of consciousness marks the emancipation 
from fixed habits of action through the introduction of new desires 
and sensations, new interests and values in life, while, on the other 
hand, deliberation functions as the investigation, comparison and 
synthesis of these interests. Angie L. Kellogg. 

Vassab College. 

DISCUSSION 
MR. BODE'S REVIEW OF 'APPLIED AXIOMS' 

IN Vol. II., No. 7, of this Journal, p. 195, Mr. B. H. Bode raises 
a point of some interest to pragmatists and others. But in 
order to bring his question into line with the argument of the 
article to which he refers, we must alter, his statement of it slightly. 
"With this object in view it should run : ' ' Can we pass directly from 
the admission that the law of contradiction is liable to be misap- 
plied, and that, therefore, adverse judgments based upon it are 
arrestable, to the holding of opinions which, if such adverse judg- 
ments were not arrestable, would have to be at once condemned?" 
The difficulty escapes me. There is no question here of arresting 
and accepting the same opinion, but only of continuing to accept an 
opinion while the supposed condemnation of it is arrested. At worst, 
the position of those who continue to believe something which is 
disputed on questionable grounds is rather like that of those who 
trade with a sea-port which is 'nominally' blockaded. Somehow the 
trade goes on, even if not with entirely thoughtless confidence. 



